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In next week’s issue 


Ever thought about tracking down a poltergeist? 
In Ghost hunting we get to grips with the 
methods used by professionals in their quest to 
pin down a phantom. Scientists still have not 
unravelled all the mysteries of the Moon — and 
our new series Moon mysteries looks at the 
theories, some serious and others startling, 
about our enigmatic satellite. Yet another new 
series, Mass hysteria, starts with the reasons 
why scientists and doctors are still reluctant to 
diagnose this ‘psychic contagion’. To follow, 
more astounding tales of escalators and cable 
cars being immobilised by that Israeli ‘magician’ 
Uri Geller. To conclude, we revisit some classic 
UFO pictures in UFO photo analysis. Known as 
the Trent pictures, they have been passed as 
genuine by computer and are among the few 
photos to have been reckoned inexplicable by 
the US Air Force. 
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Computer processing of 
photographs of UFOs creates 
striking and bizarre images, while 
revealing subtleties that are 
difficult to discern in the originals. 
WILLIAM H. SPAULDING, director of 
Ground Saucer Watch, explains 
this new research technique 


MOST PHOTOGRAPHS of unidentified flying 
objects are disappointing. ‘They are blurred, 
lacking in detail and uninformative at a 


casual glance. Often they lack the context of 


landscape or everyday objects that would 


enable one to judge the size and distance of 


the UFOs. ‘he few that are sharp and clear 
usually turn out to be fakes. 

It is the task of the UFO photo analyst to 
sift through this mass of low-grade material, 
weed out the frauds and the misidentified 
aircraft, birds and astronomical objects, and 
call attention to the small residue of photo- 
graphs that resist all attempts at being 
explained away. 

‘Traditionally, UFO photo analysts have 
been limited to a few techniques of study. By 
measuring shadows they may be able to show 
that the picture consists of a landscape shot 


Top: a swirl of vivid hues is 
a ‘computer eye view’ of a 
glowing disc seen over 
Colorado, USA (inset). The 
colours represent different 
brightness levels in the 
Original image and forcefully 
portray detailed structure in 


the UFO and surrounding sky. 


The lines on the coloured 
image are ‘drawn’ by the 
computer as it makes 
measurements on the picture 


combined with a picture of a model taken 
under totally different lighting conditions. 
By studying the focus on the UFO they may be 
able to show that it is much closer to the 
camera than the witness claimed, and is 
therefore much smaller than it appears. By 
enlarging details they may be able to reveal 
the presence of a tell-tale ‘Frisbee’ trade 
mark. More frequently they can identify the 
shot as showing some natural object — even 
that sceptics’ favourite, the planet Venus, 
seen under unusual atmospheric conditions. 

But all too often the label ‘unidentified’ 
has remained on the photograph because 
there was apparently too little information to 
resolve the question ‘What is this mysterious 
object in the sky?’ Yet even in the fuzziest 
photograph there are many subtle clues 
hidden away. Now a powerful new tool, the 
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computer, promises to disclose them. 

One UFO investigation group, Ground 
Saucer Watch, has applied the computer to 
the analysis of UFO photographs on a large 
scale. Ground Saucer Watch was founded in 
Phoenix, Arizona, USA 1n 19§7 1n order to 
bring a high level of technical expertise to the 
study of UFO reports. ‘The group wanted, in 
the words of a statement made then, to ‘see 
positive scientific action taken to end the 
elements of foul-up and cover-up in UFO 
research’. A network of 500 scientific and 
engineering consultants assists it in this task. 

Now the computer 1s available as an aid. It 


enabled Ground Saucer Watch, in a study of 


1000 photographs that had prima facie 
plausibility, to reject all but 20 as misidentifi- 
cations or hoaxes. Here are some of the 
techniques that are used to sift such quanti- 
ties of material. 

‘The pictures were analysed with a Com- 
puter Eye, manufactured by Spatial Data 
Systems, Inc. It uses a_ television-type 
camera that scans a picture and breaks it 
down into nearly a quarter of a million tiny 
‘pixels’ (picture cells), in an array consisting 
of 512 columns and 480 rows. 

Although the colours of the photographs 
provide important information, they do not 
come into our computer analyses. he scan- 
ner ‘sees’ only a black and white picture. The 
scanner measures the brightness of each 
pixel and assigns it a rating on a ‘grey scale’ 
from o (completely dark) to 31 (bright 
white). So the whole picture is reduced to a 
quarter of a million numbers, which are 
stored in the computer's memory. [hey can 
be recalled and used to build up a black and 
white image, a direct copy of the original, on 
a television screen linked to the computer. 
But they can also be manipulated in count- 
less different ways to generate new images, 
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Above: an x-ray photograph 
of a flower. Lighter areas 
represent thicker tissues, 
which absorb X-rays more 
strongly than the thinner 
areas. Careful study is 
needed to see the details 


Below: a computer- 
processed version of the 
picture above, in which 
edges separating light and 
dark areas have been 
enhanced. Some UFO 
pictures can be similarly 
clarified 


which reveal unsuspected information in the 
original picture, or display it in unfamiliar 
and striking ways. 

At the touch of a button the computer 
operator can do most of the things that the 
photo technician can do only at the cost of 
several hours’ work in his laboratory. 

‘The computer can instantly enlarge any 
selected detail of the picture to full-screen 
size. here are limits to the degree to which 


this can usefully be done. The picture 
becomes coarser as the mosaic of pixels 
becomes more evident. This begins to 


happen when the picture has been enlarged 
by about four times, in height and breadth. 

‘The computer can ‘stretch’ the contrast, 
brightening the light areas and darkening the 
shadows, so emphasising the detail in a 
murky original. (Vhis is what you do to your 
television picture when you turn up the 
contrast control. 


Enhancing the image 

Measurements of distances and angles on the 
image become extremely easy. Crossed lines 
can be superimposed on the picture and 
moved at will, to identify points of interest. 
‘The computer can measure the positions of 
those points and instantly calculate distances 
and angles. 

All this makes life easier for photo ana- 
lysts, and enables them to plough through 
much more material than before. But the 
computer can also easily accomplish a 
number of feats that are impracticable, or 
even impossible, for the photo technician to 
perform. 

For example, the computer can enhance 
the edges of the features seen ina photo. The 
effect of edge enhancement is illustrated here 
with a picture that is a little more conven- 
tional than a UFO photo. ‘The x-ray picture of 


a flower is in black and white. Each shade of 


grey carries information about the flower — 
its thickness, and hence ability to absorb x- 
rays, at that point. In this negative image, the 


brighter areas correspond to thicker areas of 


plant tissue. There is a great deal of delicate 
structure to be seen in the petals and the 
central pistil. 

But the eye’s ability to distinguish shades 
of grey 1s limited. ‘he result obtained when 
the edges are enhanced is also shown oppo- 
site. Areas of uniform shade in the original 
are represented as a medium grey in the 
computer-processed picture. Wherever the 
original increases in lightness (from left to 
right) the computer draws a bright line, 
while where there is a transition from light to 
dark it draws a dark line. The result is 
arresting. Ihe flower’s structure, which was 
lost in the subtle, veil-like x-ray image, is 
now laid bare in a tracery of metallic clarity. 

Edge enhancement has little relevance to 
the indistinct forms visible in many UFO 


pictures. However, it is revealing when ap- 
plied to UFO images showing faint detail; 


Like an artist with a taste for 
poster paints, the computer 
has transformed the x-ray 
flower picture on the 
Opposite page into a bold 
pattern of colours. All the 
detail below is present in the 
Original picture, but is now 
presented in a form that is 
more easily ‘read’ by the 
human eye and brain 
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these are generally dark objects seen against 
the daytime sky (see page 674). But another 
technique, colour coding, can extract in- 
formation from the brightness pattern in the 
original pictures. It exploits the fact that the 
eye can distinguish colours far more readily 
than it can distinguish shades of grey. 

‘T’o colour-code a picture, the computer is 
linked to a colour television set. Each pixel is 
assigned a colour according to its brightness. 
‘Thus, in the x-ray picture of the flower, the 
darkest areas are shown as black. The darkest 
shades of grey (the thinnest parts of the 
flower) are rendered as shades of violet and 
red. Increasingly light areas are shown as 
shades of yellow, green and blue. The light- 
est areas (the thickest parts of the plant) are 
rendered as white. 

The result is a gaudier flower than nature 
has ever with all the details of 
structure leaping out at the eye. Radio- 
graphers use this type of colour coding on x- 
ray pictures to improve their view of the 
interior of the human body. 

Astronomers and space engineers apply 
the same techniques to the photos they take 
with ground-based telescopes, and to the 
television images sent back from space satel- 
lites and probes. In the original picture, 
brightness levels may represent the actual 
brightness of a planet’s surface, or the tem- 
perature of a gas cloud in space, or the 
intensity of radio waves from distant gal- 
axies. [he patterns in the computer-gener- 
ated image will represent this information in 
terms of colour. So, though there is a super- 
ficial resemblance in these different types of 
picture, the information they give is totally 
different in nature. 


created, 


An ambiguous message 
What does the procedure reveal specifically 
about UFOs? The brightness pattern of light 
and dark in the photo image of a UFO is a 
complex and ambiguous ‘message’, involv- 
ing the shape of the object, the amount of 
light it may be emitting at each point, its 
intrinsic lightness or darkness if it is being 
seen by reflected light, the effects of glare and 
atmospheric haze, and so on. Emphasising 
the pattern by the colour-coding technique 
often reveals the true form of the object 
immediately. A broken, uneven density may 
indicate a cloud. A cylindrical shape with 
protruberances may appear, indicating an 
aircraft body and wings partly hidden by 
glare. he contours of a ‘daylight disc’ 
meaning any daytime UFO) are revealed, and 
often turn out to be suspiciously like those of 
a camera lens cap, a pie plate, or a hub cap. 
Ground Saucer Watch has employed 
these techniques on thousands of photo- 
graphs. Take as an example the two famous 
‘Colorado pictures’ overleaf. “They show a 
single UFO sighted and photographed at 
precisely 6.20 a.m. local time on 28 August 
1969 by Mr Norman Vedaa and his pas- 
senger while driving north-east on State 
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Route 80S, approximately 70 miles (110 


kilometres) east of Denver, Colorado. Mr 


Vedaa described the object as yellow-gold, 
tremendously brilliant, oval in shape, and 
soundless. He said: “Che object was bright, 
hard to look at — and appeared to hover 
momentarily. ‘The object’s glow... was 
producing a reflective light on the clouds 
below. .. .” I'wo colour transparencies were 
taken and do indeed show a bright yellowish 
glow with well-defined edges, back-lighting 
the clouds. 

‘The colour-coding technique was used on 
the Colorado photographs, and the result is 
reproduced on page 641. Again, lighter parts 
of the original are represented by white, blue 
and yellow, while darker parts are rep- 
resented by red, violet and black. 


Top: a tantalising glimpse of 
a UFO. An American motorist, 
Norman Vedaa, saw a 
brilliant disc and stopped his 
car to photograph it. It is 
visible near the top centre. 
The second picture (above) 
was taken within a few 
seconds, and was the 
original of the processed UFO 
images elsewhere in this 
article. The disc flew off at 
high speed 


Right: measurements of 
image brightness made by 
the computer. The 
measurements are made 
along the left-hand line. The 
fluctuating line at the right 
shows the brightness: it 
curves to the right where the 
photograph is brightest. The 
curve helped to prove the 
disc was not a lens flare, 
weather balloon or aircraft 
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‘The light vertical lines in that picture and 


in the one below are just a different way of 


showing brightness information. ‘The com- 
puter has taken a ‘slice’ down the picture 
along the left-hand line. At the right, it has 
plotted a graph of the brightness of the scene 
along that line, shown by the fluctuating line. 
‘Thus the ‘bump’ in the wavy line represents 
the bright centre of the object. 

‘The computer also speeds up the detailed 
study of light and shadow at any selected 
region of the picture. Ground Saucer Watch 
has a ‘library’ of data on the proportion of 
light that is reflected by each of a large range 
of materials. In some photographs of UFOs 
seen by reflected daylight, everyday objects, 
such as trees or houses, are visible, with 
which the UFO image can be compared. ‘This 


may enable the analyst to make a tentative 
judgement about the composition of the UFO. 

We can compare the contrast in the light 
and shadowed areas of the UFO image and in 
landscape features: if there is a serious dis- 
crepancy, a composite picture or a model 
close to the camera is indicated. Essentially 
the same method can be used to estimate the 
degree to which atmospheric haze veils the 
UFO image. The more distant the object is, 
the lighter and less contrasty it will appear 
because of light scattered by air molecules, 
dust and water vapour. This often allows us 
to make an estimate of the distance of the UFO 
from the witness. 

Careful measurements on the sharpness of 
various features in the picture are also a 
valuable indicator of distance. In fact, the 
annoying fuzziness of most UFO pictures — 
which are no worse than most holiday snaps 
in this respect — can be turned to advantage. 

Sometimes the image of a UFO in the sky is 
beautifully sharp, while all ground features 
more than 50 feet (15 metres) away are 
slightly out of focus. This shows that the 
object is close to the camera — and so must 


Above: a colour-zoned 
image of a giant star system 
reveals the detail latent in a 
black and white picture 
(left), itself the computerised 
average of five photographs. 
The galaxy, a mass of 
billions of stars and vast 
quantities of gas and dust 
swirling in a spiral, is 40 
million light years from us. 
The coloured image shows 
its spiral arms extending as 
far as its companion elliptical 
galaxy at lower right. Further 
image processing revealed 
extraordinary ray-like 
structures surrounding the 
spiral galaxy. Astronomers 
realise the value of the 
computer in extracting 
information from their 
photographs. Scientific UFO 
study may benefit equally 


either be a fake or be piloted by very little 
green men. Making comparisons of focus is a 
traditional part of UFO photo analysis, now 
greatly facilitated by the computer. 

In its study of the Vedaa pictures, Ground 
Saucer Watch was able to rule out more and 
more explanations that seek to reduce the 
sightings to causes that are well-known and 
understood. ‘This was no weather balloon, 
flock of birds or daylight meteor — the 
brightness distribution was that of a disc. It 
was not an aircraft hidden in the glare of 
reflected sunlight — it was too bright for that, 
and not a trace of tail or wings could be 
found. Lens flares, reflections from clouds, 
mirages and other atmospheric effects are all 
ruled out: the Sun is inthe wrong position for 
them. The object was three-dimensional in 
form, and it was certainly a long way from the 
camera. 

Objective research will progress with the 
aid of modern technology, of which the 
computer is an important component. In the 
near future photo analysis will be carried out 
by more sophisticated computer program- 
ming, in conjunction with more powerful 
‘hardware’ — faster computers with bigger 
memory capacity, working with scanners 
that can break the original image down into 
yet finer detail. Soon it will become virtually 
impossible to fake a UFO photograph. Then, 
perhaps, the UFO mystery will be solved. 


On page 674: what the computer has found in 
‘the best UFO photographs ever taken’ 
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When fime slips 


Everyone is aware of the passing of time; we grow old 
and die, and there is no ‘turning the clock back’. But as 
JOAN FORMAN points out, time can sometimes behave in 


strange and uncharacteristic ways 


WE TAKE SO MUCH for granted in our lives on 
this planet that it requires a major shock to 
awake us from our usual state of unthinking 


acceptance. One little-questioned area of 


experience is that of time, for we are con- 
ditioned from cradle to grave to accept it ina 
certain form — that of chronology or the time 
of the clock. 

From babyhood the days, months and 
years are measured out for us. We are taught 
‘to tell the time’, by which is meant the time 
recorded by the nearest clock. We learn to 
interpret the calendar — which month is May, 
which September, and when the seasons 
begin and end. Yet all this time-telling is 
merely a convenience, a human device orig- 
inated to enable primitive Man to know 
when to feed livestock, plant seed and har- 
vest crops. The clock and calendar are mech- 
anisms only, to help us order our lives and 
impose a routine on chaos. But chronology 
may not be the only form of time; the cosmos 


itself may produce a temporal mechanism of 


an entirely different nature. 

It is likely that the conflict of this cosmic 
or universal time with man-made chronology 
is the cause of the extraordinary pheno- 
menon known as timeslips, where two as- 
pects or dimensions of time seem to operate 
at once, and the subject is likely to find 
himself living in the present and the past (or 
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Right: the shop in Great 
Yarmouth, England, where 
‘Mr Squirrel’ went to buy 
plastic envelopes in which to 
keep his coin collection 

and stepped into another age 


at’ 5, 
_— 


ee 


Left: engraving after 
Breughel’s The triumph of 
time, showing the medieval 
obsession with the 
remorseless march of time 
and the inevitability of death. 
Fate, in the shape of a cart 
carrying the signs of the 
zodiac, crushes beneath it 
the pathetic detritus of 
Man's material aspirations 
treasure chests, crowns 
musical instruments — while 
the Grim Reaper and the 
Angel of Judgement bring 
up the rear. Such paintings 
were known as memento 
mori, or reminders of death, 
which comes to all, high or 
low. When life was bleak 
hard and often brutal time 
was seen as the tyrant 
pushing Man to his doom 
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in some cases, the present and the future) 
simultaneously. ‘The experience is at best 
puzzling, and can occasionally be disorien- 
tating and alarming. 

When the author was researching her 
book on the subject, 7’e mask of time, some 
extraordinary experiences came to light of 
timeslips that deal with the past. Take for 
instance the case of the Norfolk man who 
shall be called Mr Squirrel. ‘The hobby of 
this elderly man is coin-collecting, and like 
many amateur numismatists, he uses small 
plastic envelopes as coin receptacles. It was 
sometime in 1973 that he decided to visit a 
shop in Great Yarmouth, Norfolk which, he 
had heard, sold suitable envelopes. He knew 
the whereabouts of the shop but had never 
visited it, so that when he reached the place, 
the cobbled space in front of it and the 


brightly painted fagade made an impression 
on him.. He also took in the interior details. 
‘There were photograph frames with flower 
motifs upon them, an old-fashioned till-box, 
and a container full of walking sticks. Before 
he could examine the place further, the 
assistant appeared, and Mr Squirrel noticed 
that she wore a long black skirt and a blouse 
he described as having ‘mutton-chop 


sleeves’. The girl’s hair was piled on top of 


her head in a large bun. 

Since this was 1973, a time of variety in 
women’s dress, with long skirts and period- 
type costume appearing frequently for day 
wear, the old gentleman was unperturbed. 
He asked the young assistant for envelopes 
for his coins, and she produced these from a 
brown box full of the objects. When he 
remarked upon their number, she replied 
that the men on the sailing ships bought them 
to use as receptacles for fish-hooks. Some- 
what surprised, her customer nevertheless 
took his purchase, paying for them in deci- 
mal coinage. ‘The shop girl asked for a 
‘shilling’ — which did not surprise the elderly 
man, who still thought in terms of the old 
coins. He gave her a sp piece at which she 
looked in astonishment but made no com- 
ment. One feature of the transaction had 
puzzled him: there had been total silence 


Pyrford Church, Surrey, 
where Mrs Turrell- Clarke 
attended evensong and, 
while listening to the choir, 
suddenly found herself back 
in the 13th-century church, 
listening to monks chanting 
the same plainsong as the 
20th-century choir. Although 
the timeslip lasted only a few 
moments, the details of the 
scene in the old church 
remained vividly in her 
memory. When she came to 
check them against historical 
documents she found them 
Surprisingly accurate 


Timeslips 


inside the shop when he was in it, and an 
absence of any traffic sound from outside. 
A week later he returned for a further 
supply of envelopes, and had the shock of his 
life when he approached the shop. It ap- 
peared to bea totally different place from that 
of the week before: the cobbles had become 
pavement, the exterior and interior of the 
shop were dark and weathered, and the 
fixtures were not as they had been. Strangest 
of all, the shop assistant was a mature woman 
and denied any knowledge of the young girl 
he had seen the previous week. Worse was to 
come, for she met with a blank negative his 
request for further envelopes. ‘Their shop 
had never stocked them, she said. ‘he shop’s 
manager supported her in this statement. 
‘The only evidence the old man had that he 
had ever bought anything was the few small 
envelopes purchased the previous week. ‘The 
old-fashioned street and the shop with its 
Edwardian assistant and merchandise had 
disappeared as though they had never been. 
The possible date of the envelopes was 
later checked with the manufacturers — who 
said that bags of such a type were first used in 
the 1920s, though the method of manufac- 
ture was perfected before the First World 
War. This was a particularly strange, incon- 
clusive case of slipping time, of the apparent 
impingement of time past upon the present. 


Return of time past 

A striking instance of a past slip occurred to 
Mrs ‘Turrell-Clarke, a one time resident of 
Wisley-cum-Pyrford in Surrey, where her 
experience took place. ‘he lady was cycling 
down the modern road on her way to even- 
song in her village church, when abruptly the 
road appeared to become a field path and she 
seemed to be walking along it. Coming 
towards her she saw a man in the peasant 
dress of the 13th century, and he stood to one 
side to allow her to pass. She felt herself at 
the time to be wearing a nun’s robes. 

A month later this lady sat in the same 
parish church (it had formerly been a small 
chapel attached to nearby Newark Abbey, 
and had miraculously survived the dissol- 
ution of the monasteries), joining with the 
choir in singing a plainsong hymn. Halfway 
through the chant, she saw to her astonish- 
ment the church ‘change’ to its original state 
— earth floor, stone altar, lancet windows — 
and processing around the centre space were 
brown-habited monks, intoning the same 
plainsong chant that occupied the 2o0th- 
century choir. Yet at this moment of ap- 
prehension, Mrs ‘Turrell-Clarke also knew 
herself to be one of a small group of people at 
the back of the church, taking little part in 
the proceedings. 

On enquiry, this lady found that the 
monks of Newark Abbey wore black habits 
and could not be the figures of her ex- 
perience. However, in the year 1293, the 
monks of Westminster Abbey had appar- 
ently been granted the use of the chapel, and 
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they were indeed a brown-habited order. 

Another startling experience was reported 
by Mrs Louisa Hand. It concerned the 
hamlet of Cockey Moore, near Bury, Lanca- 
shire, and visits that this lady paid in child- 
hood to her grandmother’s cottage, which 
was the first of a row in the hamlet. Louisa 
was at the time aged about nine and old 
enough not to mistake one dwelling for 
another. 


A curious cottage 
The child had been playing in front of the 
houses when she decided to go in, and ran 
back through the open door of her grand- 
mother’s cottage, only to find herself in a 
strange environment. ‘lhe furniture was 
different and older, the kitchen doorway had 
disappeared entirely, and everything seemed 
darker than usual and unnaturally quiet. 
Thinking she had mistaken the house, the 
girl ran out to check. ‘This time she made 
certain of the right door before re-entering; 
yet again found herself in the same strange 
surroundings as before. She went out im- 
mediately, puzzled and uneasy. After several 
minutes she again entered the same cottage, 
and this time found everything as_ she 
remembered it. One of her aunts was at work 
in the kitchen. Normality had returned. 
There seems little doubt that the child had 
walked into the cottage’s past. But how? 
What mechanism was involved? She seemed 
to ‘cross a threshold’, remarking, as she did, 
the quality of silence just as did Mr Squirrel. 
Louisa also noticed the darker aspect of the 
room, but this is accountable; the amount of 
light admitted to houses has increased as 
windows have become larger. ‘The dislo- 
cation seems to have been abrupt as was the 
transition back into the present. From one 
dimension into another? Maybe. Maybe not. 
On 29 May 1973, a Norwich teacher, Mrs 
Anne May, and her husband visited the 
Clava Cairns in Inverness, a group of three 


Alternative views of time include those 
of J. W. Dunne, whose pioneering work 
in this field was first expressed in An 
experiment with time. Dunne’s attitude 
was revolutionary for the 1920s, stating 
as it did that chronology was not the only 
form that time can take. 

Most of his theories were based on the 
evidence of his dreams, which were 
frequently precognitive and often re- 
lated to subsequent events as reported in 
newspapers. By keeping a record of his 
dreams Dunne came to realise that they 
were a blend of past, present and future. 

Although he realised he had made a 
major discovery, he made the mistake of 
thinking his experience unique. And 
although he grasped the concept of pre- 
cognition, he failed to understand it and 


A monolith of the Clava 
Cairns, Inverness, Bronze 
Age burial site. When a 
visitor leaned back against it 
she experienced a timeslip in 
which she apparently 
witnessed the cairns being 
built nearly 2000 years ago 
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pursued the idea of time asadimension ts ~~ ~~ 


burial cairns dating from the Early Bronze 
Age, c.1800—-1500 BC. ‘The day was crisp, 
bright, and lively with birdsong, and Mrs 
May first walked around the cairns, then 
turned to the circles of monoliths surround- 
ing each. Finally she leaned against a stone 
belonging to the north-eastern cairn, and 
briefly closed her eyes in an attempt at the 
yogi’s ‘slipped second’ (a moment of com- 
plete blankness). When she opened them, 
she saw a group of men, wearing shaggy 
tunics and, she thought, cross-gartered 
trousers. Chey were moving forward slowly, 
apparently dragging one of the huge mono- 
liths over the ground. She particularly no- 
ticed the figures’ long dark hair. ‘Vhis curious 
vision might have persisted, had not a party 
of tourists entered the glade. At once she was 
back in the 2oth century. 

This is a particularly clear example of 
what appears to happen in timeslips. The 


that led ultimately into a dead end. 

It was Dunne’s work, however, that 
inspired the second great time-enquirer 
of the 20th century, the writer J. B. 
Priestley (left). He saw time as a divided 
process in three segments: ‘Time One — 
clock time; Time ‘Two — the time of the 
possible future; and Time Three — the 
time of the creative imagination. His 
book Man and time, written in the 1940s, 
contains fascinating insights into the 
possible nature of time. He claimed that 
chronological time is only aninvention to 
explain the way events follow one another 
— that is, it is a concept that is dependent 
on the idea of causality. And if, as C.G. 
Jung suggested, acausality is one of the 
ruling principles of the Universe, there is 
no reason why time should not play all the 
tricks it pleases. 


The courtyard of Haddon 
Hall, Derbyshire, where 
author Joan Forman saw 
some children from the 
house’s past engaged in a 
hilarious game. The ‘vision’ 
seemed to be triggered by 
standing on a certain spot, 
like flicking a switch to show 
an old film 


subject was interested in her surroundings 
but not concentrating upon them; the ‘slip’ 
occurred at a precise place and moment — 
when her body touched the monolith — and 
the transition from present to past was im- 
mediate, as was its reversal. 

The author had a similar experience when 
visiting Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, during 
research for The mask of time. She was not 
concerned with work, for this was a holiday 
visit to a house she had always hoped to see. 
She had paused in the courtyard before the 
house, considering its architecture, the en- 
trance door and the flight of steps up to it, 


when without warning she ‘saw’ a group of 


four children playing at the top of the steps — 
a small child, two older boys and a still older 
girl of about nine. The latter had her back to 
her and she could see only shoulder-length 
blonde hair, a white Dutch hat and a long 
green-grey silk dress with a lace collar. ‘he 
children were laughing helplessly as at some 


from the future? See page 698 
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huge joke and the author watched fascinated, 
fully aware that she was not seeing with the 
physical eye, yet equally conscious of watch- 
ing real action. ‘hen the elder girl turned to 
face her. She had expected a little beauty and 
saw instead extreme plainness: broad face, 
snub nose, wide jaw. Startled, she took a step 
forward; and at once the scene vanished. She 
was left with the memory of the laughter and 
the elder girl’s happy, plain face. 

The author toured the house looking for a 
portrait, for she was sure that the eldest child 
at least belonged to Haddon. Among the 
ancestral paintings that hung on the panel- 
led walls was one of a blonde child wearing 
a Dutch hat and a grey-green silk dress witha 
lace collar. The baby’s face was that of the 
girl she had seen outside, the wide jawline 
unmistakable. She was, said the custodian 
when asked, Lady Grace Manners. 

Again there is a trigger factor as in Anne 
May’s case. She leaned against a certain 
stone, the author stood upon a certain spot, 
and when she moved from it the picture 
vanished. Throughout these past slips the 
‘trigger is frequently present. 

Some past slips appear to relate to possible 
reincarnation experiences, others to what 
was once considered a type of haunting. All 
seem to be natural in their operation in that 
they apparently have some connection with 
the human electromagnetic field. 

So time is not at all a matter of clocks and 
watches. Indeed they have little to do with 
the ‘real’ time of the Universe. 


What happens when we find ourselves in scenes 


More fhan meets 


fhe unframed eye 


Are all the claims made for Kirlian photography the result 
of exaggeration or wishful thinking? In his second article, 
A. J. ELLISON explains what happens during the process — 

and what it can really tell us about a subject 


IN THE PREVIOUS article I explained briefly 
how the ‘etheric’ body does not appear to be 
in physical space. ‘This is a mysterious con- 
cept, and Kirlian experimenters propose to 
make the etheric body physically visible by 
means of something that, to those who are 
not electrical engineers, 1s equally myste- 
rious — an electrical discharge. ‘This 1s like 


trying to make the body you find yourself 


‘occupying’ while dreaming visible to or- 
dinary physical sight in a similar way. 
‘There are, of course, ‘force fields’ around 
the human body. The body 1s an electro- 
chemical machine: currents flow 
through it and the body is surrounded by 
weak magnetic and electric fields. ‘here are 
also temperature differences between the 
body and its surroundings, so it is sur- 
rounded by a radiating thermal field; this 1s 
the basis of medical diagnosis by thermo- 


electric 


graphy. The body is surrounded by a field of 


moving air, which is due to these tempera- 
ture differences. 

In addition there is a ‘field’ of small 
particles being continually thrown off the 
body surface. Perspiration appears on the 
skin and evaporates. ‘his perspiration con- 
tains various chemical substances depending 
in kind and concentration on the body’s 
metabolism and general health, which are 
major factors in determining the electrical 
resistance of the skin. ‘he nature and quan- 
tity of these substances is affected by psycho- 
logical states, and can change very rapidly; it 


Right: a heat picture or 
‘thermograph’ of the human 
body, which can be used in 
medical diagnosis. The cool 
parts show blue, the 
warmest white or yellow 


Far right: the environmental 
chamber used at the 
Polyclinic Medical Center to 
ensure that variables are kept 
constant during the Kirlian 
process. Among the 
instruments are a barometer, 
thermistor, pulse detector, 
oscilloscope, hydrometer and 
a room thermometer 


Bottom: human skin, shown 
at 5000 times life size. Each 
tiny crevice will affect the 
high voltage electrical field 
in a Kirlian photograph 


Above left: every atom 
consists of a nucleus around 


which electrons — particles of 
negative electricity — circle. 
Their charge balances the 
positive charge of the 
nucleus. A very intense 
electric field (left, shown by 
pink arrows) can pull 
electrons away from the 
atom. The free electrons and 
the incomplete atom are 
called ions, and move In 
opposite directions. In Kirlian 
photography, the ions create 
patterns when they strike the 
film. Though complex, the 
patterns are not mysterious 


can also be affected by drugs. 

Now let us look at what happens when an 
electrical discharge takes place between a 
finger pad and a high voltage electrode. ‘he 
kind of glow produced in Kirlian photo- 
graphy is known as a corona discharge, and it 
is very different from a spark. Airis normally 
quite a good insulator, but if the voltage is 
sufficiently high the insulation may break 
down, and a single or continuous spark 
jumps the gap. When the current is small - 
as, for instance, in the spark produced by an 
induction coil — the spark can give one an 
intense shock, but it is not particularly 
harmful; on the other hand, a 
lightning, for example, carries very high 
current and is usually fatal. 


Colour and form 

The corona discharge occurs at lower 
strengths of electric field — that is, in essence, 
at lower voltages — than that required for 
spark breakdown, and it carries a low cur- 
rent; it is, therefore, harmless. It is caused by 
intermittent ionisation of the air around the 
fingertip, and it is therefore affected by 
irregularities in the electric field strength due 
to the ripples and folds and other irregular- 
ities of the skin. Other factors that will affect 


the nature of the corona include the nature of 


the insulating material between the finger 
and the plate, and the pressure and com- 
position of the surrounding air. 

The colours in the corona discharge result 


from the light produced by the ionisation of 


atoms and molecules, and the subsequent 
recombination of ions and electrons; and 
each substance will produce a characteristic 
colour. Everybody is familiar with the colour 
of a sodium discharge lamp or a mercury 
vapour light. Yellow is the characteristic 
discharge colour for sodium, and blue-violet 
for mercury. Air, which is made up of mostly 


stroke of 


Kirllan photography 


nitrogen and oxygen, normally has a blue- 
purple discharge corona; but a finger that 1s 
sweating heavily may well produce yellow 
streaks, since the sweat will be rich in sodium 
chloride, or salt. 

The colour of the corona will also depend 
upon the variation of voltage with time, and 
upon whether the finger is the negative or 
positive pole of the discharge. And, finally, 
the nature of the photographic film used 1s 
also of importance. Colour film has three 
layers of emulsion, each of which will behave 
independently as part of the Kirlian ‘sand- 
wich’: the current itself will directly affect 
the colours of the final picture, and the 
magnitude and distribution of this current 
will be affected by the nature and structure of 
the layers of film. It is quite clear that a 
photograph of the corona taken with a 
normal camera will be very different from the 
picture obtained on the film actually in- 
volved in the discharge process. 

In scientific studies of the Kirlian dis- 
charge with so many different parameters, all 
affecting the result to varying degrees, it is 
necessary to keep all of them except one 
constant, so far as is possible, and then to 
vary that one and observe the effect. 

It is a fact of some importance that the 
Tesla coil, used by so many investigators, 
produces a very unstable voltage supply, 
varying randomly in waveform and fre- 
quency. Serious scientific work needs a more 
controlled arrangement such as would be 
provided by an oscillator with an adjustable 
and stable frequency and fixed waveform. 
Differences in Kirlian photographs from 
eastern Europe and from the West, or 
between researchers in the West, are not 
surprising as there is as yet no standard- 
isation of equipment: both the frequency and 
waveform — and also the time the discharge is 
passed for a photograph — vary according to 
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the arrangement of the experiment. 

Let us suppose that a suitable stable finger 
pad electric discharge has been produced and 
all other parameters kept appropriately con- 
stant and then comparisons are made be- 
tween photographs of sick subjects before 
and after ‘healing’. Should there be normal 
differences? Of course there should. ‘Heal- 
ing’ most certainly affects the chemicals 
appearing in the sweat ducts — the primary 
cause of the large changes in electrical skin 
resistance when a subject becomes more 
tranquil and relaxed. Merely sitting quietly 
with someone’s hands gently resting on one’s 
forehead, particularly if it is accompanied by 
a belief that mysterious healing ‘forces’ are 
also flowing, will cause enormous changes in 
chemical secretion. If the comparison of 
Kirlian pictures before and after healing is 
confused by variations in an unstable electric 
supply source, in the finger pressure and 
ambient temperature and perhaps in the 
humidity, too, the comparison is well nigh 
worthless. Almost every comparison of Kir- 
lian photographs available is quite invalid for 
these reasons. 

Some researchers have noticed simila- 
rities between traditional eastern descrip- 
tions of the flow of ‘prana’ and ‘vitality 
globules’ and the appearance of ‘bubbles’ 
and stream lines inthe corona discharge. ‘he 
interchange of ‘rose-coloured prana’ be- 
tween healthy and sick people has been 
suggested as a possible explanation of dif- 
ferences between finger pad Kirlian photo- 
graphs of such people before and after 
healing. It would appear as yet to be far too 
early to take such similarities seriously. 

So what should be done? Kirlian research 
requires a team involving, ideally, an elec- 
trical engineer, a psychologist, a physicist or 
chemist (expert in spectroscopy) and a 
physiologist. ‘The experiments must involve 
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Shown here are some results of the 
research into menstrual cycles conduc- 
ted by Leonard W. Konikiewicz’s team. 
On the left is a series of Kirlian images 
taken from a woman with a normal cycle; 
on the right they are from a woman 
taking Lo-Ovral birth control pills. The 
thick line on the graphs shows the relat- 
ive luminosity of the Kirlian images, 
while the thin line on the left shows body 
temperature. There seems to be no cor- 
relation between the images and body 
temperature, but there zs a relation be- 
tween ovulation and the intensity of the 
corona; and the ‘steady state’ of the 
-body, maintained as the pill prevents 
ovulation, is reflected in the consistent 
intensity of the Kirlian images in the 
set on the right. 


Top: two computer- 
processed Kirlian images 


a healthy subject (left) and a 
patient suffering from cancer 
(right). Most cancer patients 
show a higher than usual 
light emission around the 
fingertips — marked here by 
the computer in red 


Bottom: three-dimensional 
histograms made by 
computer analysis of Kirlian 
images. The control image 
above is thus seen as a 
regular series of ‘bumps’ 
(left), while a patient 
suffering from cystic fibrosis 
produces spikes on the 
graph (right). These 
correspond to high sweat 
emissions that show up 
brightly on the Kirlian image 
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Oak re proper control of the parameters, double- 
lll blind comparisons, and a statistical evalua- 
: tion, using a sufficient number of subjects 
and results from each. This research, as is the 
case with so many matters often considered 
parapsychological, must involve experts in 
many disciplines because no one person 
could be sufficiently expert in all the areas of 
knowledge involved. 

‘The Objects of the International Kirlian 
Research Association of New York City seem 
to be on the soundly scientific lines needed to 
get to the bottom of this most interesting and 
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= 0 : ’ perhaps very important phenomenon. Those 
; . lines are well exemplified by current work tn 
3 n the Polyclinic Medical Center, Harrisburg, 
Be Pennsylvania, USA, directed by Leonard W. 
» y oe . 
3° Konikiewicz, who has produced a valuable 
3 WA Basal book and a number of papers. In his work he 
. 1.0 Teng uses all the controls referred to above, in- 
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verified the significance of a number of 
factors and discovered others previously un- 
known. For example, a rotary movement of 
the finger prior to exposure records a ‘phan- 
tom image’ by altering electron scattering. 


Further reading 
H. S. Dakin, High voltage 
photography, H.S. Dakin 
(San Francisco) 1974 
H. Tudor Edmunds (ed.), 
Psychism and the 
unconscious mind, 
Theosophical Publishing 
House 1968 
Leonard W. Konikiewicz, 
/ntroduction to 
e/ectrography, Leonard's 
Associates (Harrisburg) 
1979 


Research makes the difference 

Konikiewicz has found it essential to use 
special retainers to keep the film flat. Sub- 
jects must refrain from drugs and, two hours 
before tests, cleanse their thumbs with dis- 
tilled water, dry them in air and then wear 
cotton gloves up to the test, to prevent 
contamination. In two blind studies involv- 
ing 140 subjects, Konikiewicz correctly 
identified cystic fibrosis in 16 out of 18 CF 
patients and carriers of the gene in 37 out of 
48. He could not differentiate controls from 
carriers if the relative humidity in his elec- 
trode environmental chamber (in which the 
hands are inserted through airtight open- 
ings) fell below 60 per cent, but he could still 
recognise CF patients. Earlier problems 
showed how the original Kirlian equipment 
(based on x-ray machine practice) with its 
very high frequency, stimulated the nerves 
controlling the sweat glands of the fingers — 
not always desirable. Konikiewicz solved 
these and other problems. Other work by this 
investigator shows, statistically of course, the 
variations in maximum luminosity of the 
corona discharge from finger pads of female 
subjects according to the day of the men- 
strual cycle. The day of ovulation, with other 
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conducted research like this may well vindi- 
cate the Kirlian process as a diagnostic tool, 
the information it provides is very much of 
ths world and no other. Similarly, only 
research that maintains the highest profes- 
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Tom Lethbridge progressed from finding hidden objects 
through dowsing to exploring the timeless world beyond 
death. COLIN WILSON concludes his series on the man 
called the ‘Einstein of the paranormal’ 


IN 1962, FIVE YEARS AFTER his move to 
Devon, Tom Lethbridge’s ideas on ghosts, 
‘ghouls’, pendulums and dowsing rods began 
to crystallise into a coherent theory, which he 
outlined in a book called Ghost and divining 
rod. his appeared in 1963, and it aroused 
more interest than anything he had publish- 
ed so far. It deserved to be so popular, for its 
central theory was original, exciting and 
well-argued. 

He suggested that nature generates fields 
of static electricity in certain places, par- 
ticularly near running water. These ‘fields’ 
are capable of picking up and recording the 
thoughts and feelings of human beings and 
other living creatures. But human beings are 
also surrounded by a mild electrical field, as 
the researches of Harold Burr of Yale Uni- 
versity in the United States revealed in the 
1930s. So if someone goes into a room where 
a murder has taken place and experiences a 
distinctly unpleasant feeling, all that is hap- 
pening is that the emotions associated with 
the crime (such as fear, pain and horror) are 
being transferred to the visitor’s electrical 
field, in accordance with the laws of elect- 
ricity. If we are feeling full of energy, excite- 
ment, misery or anger, the emotional trans- 


ference may flow the other way, and our 


feelings will be recorded on the field. 

But if human emotions can be imprinted 
in some way on the ‘field’ of running water, 
and picked up by a dowser, then this world 
we are living in is a far more strange and 


Above: Tom Lethbridge 
cataloguing some 
archaeological finds 


Below: Saddell Abbey, 
Strathclyde, Scotland — a 
place of curiously strong and 
varied atmospheres: 
menacing in the castle, 
melancholy in the abbey 
ruins and peaceful at the 
wishing well. Lethbridge 
believed that ‘atmospheres’ 
are powerful emotions 
‘recorded’ in the electrical 
field of water 


Gafeway fo other worlds 


complex place than most people give it credit 
for. lo begin with, we must be surrounded 
by hidden information — in the form of these 
‘tape recordings’ — that might become ac- 
cessible to all of us if we could master the art 
of using the dowser’s pendulum. 

It looks — says Lethbridge — as if human 
beings possess ‘psyche-fields’ as well as 
bodies. he body is simply a piece of ap- 
paratus for collecting impressions, which are 
then stored in the psyche-field. But in that 
case, there would seem to be a part of us that 
seeks the information. Presumably this is 
what religious people call the spirit. And 
since the information it can acquire through 
the pendulum may come from the remote 
past, or from some place on the other side of 
the world, then this spirit must be outside the 
limits of space and time. 

It was this last idea that excited 
Lethbridge so much. His experiments with 
the pendulum seemed to indicate that there 
are other worlds beyond this one, perhaps 
worlds in other dimensions. Presumably we 
cannot see them — although they co-exist 
with our world — because our bodies are 
rather crude machines for picking up low- 
level vibrations. But the psyche-field — or 
perhaps the spirit — seems to have access to 
these other invisible worlds. 

It also seems to have access to other times 
and other places. In May 1964, a BBC camera 


team went to Hole House to record an 
interview with Lethbridge about dowsing. A 
young cameraman looked so dazed and start- 
led as he got out of the car that Lethbridge 
asked him: ‘Have you been here before?’ The 
cameraman shook his head. ‘No. But I’ve 
dreamed about it.’ He asked if he could look 
behind the house. Pointing to a wall that 
Lethbridge had knocked down and rebuilt, 
he said: ‘It wasn’t like that years ago. There 
used to be buildings against it.’ That was true 
— but not in Lethbridge’s time. In the herb 
garden, the cameraman said: “There used to 
be buildings there, but they were pulled 
down.’ In his dream a voice had said, ‘Now 
we shall be able to see the sea.’ Again, it was 
true — but many years before, at the turn of 
the century. Now a row of trees blotted out 
the view of the sea. 

‘The cameraman had never been in the 
area before, and he had no friends or relatives 
there who might have told him about it. Yet 
on five occasions he had dreamed about Hole 
House — as it was before he was born. 

Lethbridge had always been interested in 
dreams, ever since he read J.W. Dunne’s An 
experiment with time in the 1930s. Dunne was 
an aeronautics engineer, and around the turn 
of the century he had a number of impressive 
dreams of the future — for example, he 
dreamed accurately about the forthcoming 
eruption of the volcano, Mount Pelée, on 
Martinique. Dunne had suggested that time 
is like a tape or a film, which may get twisted 
or tangled, so that we can catch glimpses of 


Above: diagram illustrating 
Lethbridge’s theory about 
the creation of the world- 
wide belief in nymphs: 

1. Aroused youth, pausing 
within the static field of a 
stream (A), vividly creates 
the image of a girl bathing 
(C) in his own static field 
(8). The image leaks into the 
weaker field (A) where it is 
‘recorded’. 

2. Perhaps years later a 
passing youth with a weak 
psyche-field (D) comes into 
contact with (A) from which 
the image of the girl (c) 
leaks into his field (0). He 
thinks he has witnessed a 
supernatural being when he 
has really only seen the 
recording of a thoughtform 


Right: eruption of the 
volcanic Mount Pelée, 
Martinique. J. W..Dunne, 
author of An experiment 
with time, had dreamed 
accurately of the event some 
time before it happened. This 
and other dreams convinced 
him that we dream regularly 
of future events but do not 
always remember these 
dreams 


Tom Lethbridge 


other times. He used to keep a notebook and 
pencil by his bed, and jot down his dreams 
the moment he woke up. He was convinced 
that we all dream about the future — probably 
every night of our lives — but that we forget it 
almost as soon as we wake up. 

Lethbridge decided that if he wanted to 
study this mystery of dreams, he should keep 
a dream notebook. It was soon filled with his 
own vivid and idiosyncratic observations. 

He became convinced that Dunne was 
correct in believing that we all dream of 
future events, but that most of these are so 
trivial — or so brief — that we fail to remember 
them. One night, he woke up dreaming about 
the face of a man that seemed to be looking at 
him out of a mirror. He was doing something 
with his hands, which seemed to be moving 
in the area of his chin. Lethbridge thought he 
might be shaving. 

The next day, Lethbridge was driving 
slowly along a narrow lane; a car came round 
the corner, and at the wheel was the man he 
had seen in his dream. His face was framed 
by the windscreen — which Lethbridge had 
mistaken for a mirror — and his hands were 
moving in the area of his chin, on top of the 
steering wheel. Lethbridge was certain that 
he had never seen the man before. 

He also noted that some of his dreams 
seemed to go backwards. He once dreamed of 
a furry snake-like object coming into his bed- 
room; but all the furniture in the room was 
reversed, as in a mirror. The snake-like 
object he recognised as the tail of their 
Siamese cat, walking backwards. A friend 
also told him about two ‘backward dreams’ 
she had had recently: in one, she saw a couple 
she knew walk backwards out of their door 
and drive their car backwards downa lane. In 
another, she saw some men walking back- 
wards carrying a coffin, and one of them 
uttered the baffling sentence: ‘Burnt be to 
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enough good woods any.’ On waking up, she 
wrote down the sentence, read it backwards, 
and realised that it actually said: ‘Any wood’s 
good enough to be burnt.’ 

But why, Lethbridge asked, should time 
sometimes go backwards in dreams? ‘The 
clue was provided by his pendulum, which 
informed him that the energy vibrations of 
the next level — the world beyond ours — are 
four times as fast as those of our world. 
Lethbridge speculated that during sleep, a 
part of us passes through this world to a 
higher world still. Coming back from sleep, 
we pass through it once again to enter our 
own much slower world of vibrations. ‘he 
effect is like a fast train passing a slower one; 
although the slow train is moving forward, it 
appears to be going backwards. 

More impressive examples of precogni- 
tive dreams came from his correspondents. 
One woman dreamed of the collapse of a 
building as the side was blown out and heard 
a voice say: ‘Collapsed like a pack of cards.’ A 
month later a gas explosion blew out the side 
of a block of flats called Ronan Point in East 
London, and a newspaper report used the 
phrase’ ‘Collapsed like a pack of cards’. 
Another correspondent described a dream in 
which he saw a square-looking Edwardian 
house with many chimneys being burnt 
down; a few days later, ‘om saw a house of 
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The ruined London tower 
block, Ronan Point. A gas 
explosion ripped through the 
building causing death and 
devastation. One woman 
dreamed precognitively of 
the disaster, hearing the very 
words of the subsequent 
newspaper headline 
‘Collapsed like a pack of 
cards’ spoken clearly 


Left: the spectrum of 
electromagnetic (EM) 
vibrations. EM waves consist 
of electric and magnetic 
fields vibrating with a 
definite frequency, 
corresponding to a 
particular wavelength 

In order of increasing 
frequency and decreasing 
wavelength, the EM spectrum 
consists of: very long wave 
radio, used for 
communication with 
submarines; long, medium 
and short wave radio (used 
for AM broadcasting); FM 
radio, television and radar; 
infra-red (heat) radiation, 
which is recorded in the 
Earth photographs taken by 
survey satellites; visible light; 
ultraviolet light, which, while 
invisible, stimulates 
fluorescence in some 
materials; X-rays; and high- 
energy gamma rays, which 
occur in fallout and in 
cosmic rays. The progressive 
discovery of these waves has 
inspired speculations 
concerning unknown 
‘vibrations’ making up our 
own and higher worlds 


this description being burnt down on a 
television newsreel. 

‘The more he studied these puzzles, the 
more convinced Lethbridge became that the 
key to all of them is the concept of vibrations. 
Our bodies seem to be machines tuned to 
pick up certain vibrations. Our eyes will only 
register energy whose wavelength is between 
that of red and violet light. Shorter or longer 
wavelengths are invisible to us. Modern 
physics tells us that at the sub-atomic level 
matter is in a state of constant vibration. 


Worlds beyond worlds 
According to Lethbridge’s pendulum, the 
‘world’ beyond our world — the world that 
can be detected by a pendulum of more than 
40 inches — consists of vibrations that are four 
times as fast as ours. It is all around us yet we 
are unable to see it, because it is beyond the 
range of our senses. All the objects in our 
world extend into this other world. Our 
personalities also extend into it, but we are 
not aware of this, because our ‘everyday self’ 
has no communication with that ‘other self’. 
But the other self can answer questions by 
means of the pendulum. When Tom and 
Mina Lethbridge visited a circle of standing 
stones called the Merry Maidens, near Pen- 
zance in Cornwall, Lethbridge held a pen- 
dulum over one of the uprights and asked 
how old it was. As he did so, he placed one 
hand on the stone, and experienced some- 
thing like a mild electric shock. ‘The pen- 
dulum began to gyrate like an aeroplane 
propellor, and went on swinging in a wide 
circle for several minutes — Lethbridge coun- 
ted 451 turns. Arbitrarily allowing Io years 
for each turn, Lethbridge calculated that the 
circle dated back to 2540 BC — a result that 
sounds highly consistent with carbon 14 
dating of other megalithic monuments like 
Stonehenge. His ‘higher self’ — outside time 
— had answered his question. 

In 1971 Lethbridge was engaged in writ- 
ing his book on dreams — The power of the 
pendulum — when he became ill and had to be 
taken into hospital. He was a huge man, and 
his enormous weight placed a strain on his 
heart. He died on 30 September, leaving his 
last book unrevised. He was 70 years old, and 
his life’s work was by no means complete. 
Yet evenin its unfinished state, it is one of the 
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The ancient circle of 
standing stones known as 
the Merry Maidens near 
Penzance, Cornwall. While 
dowsing over the stones 
Lethbridge experienced a 
mild electric shock as if the 
stones were some kind of 
battery. But, persisting with 
his pendulum, he was able 
to dowse for the age of the 
stones. Later, more 
sophisticated techniques — 
such as carbon 14 dating — 
were used to date the Merry 
Maidens and Lethbridge’s 
dating was confirmed 


Tom Lethbridge 


most important and exciting contributions to 
parapsychology in this century. 

Lethbridge’s insistence on rediscovering 
the ancient art of dowsing also underlined his 
emphasis on understanding the differences 
between primitive and modern Man. ‘The 
ancient peoples — going back to our cavemen 
ancestors — believed that the Universe is 
magical and that Earth is a living creature. 
They were probably natural dowsers — as the 
aborigines of Australia still are — and res- 
ponded naturally to the forces of the earth. 
Their standing stones were, according to 
Lethbridge, intended to mark places where 
the earth force was most powerful and per- 
haps to harness it in some way now forgotten. 

Modern Man has suppressed — or lost — 
that instinctive, intuitive contact with the 
forces of the Universe. He is too busy 
keeping together his precious Civilisation. 
Yet he still potentially possesses that ancient 
power of dowsing, and could easily develop it 
if he really wanted to. Lethbridge set out to 
develop his own powers, and to explore them 
scientifically, and soon came to the conclu- 
sion that the dowsing rod and the pendulum 
are incredibly accurate. By making use of 
some unknown part of the mind — the un- 
conscious or ‘superconscious’ — they can 
provide information that is inaccessible to 
our ordinary senses, and can tell us about 
realms of reality beyond the ‘everyday’ world 
of physical matter. 

Lethbridge was not a spiritualist. He 
never paid much attention to the question of 
life after death or the existence of a ‘spirit 
world’. But by pursuing his researches into 
these subjects with a tough-minded logic, he 
concluded that there are other realms of 
reality beyond our world, and that there are 
forms of energy that we do not even begin to 
understand. Magic, spiritualism and occult- 
ism are merely our crude attempts to under- 
stand this vast realm of hidden energies, just 
as alchemy was Man’s earliest attempt to 
understand the mysteries of atomic physics. 

As to the meaning of all this, Lethbridge 
preserves the caution of an academic. Yet in 
his last years he became increasingly con- 
vinced that there is a meaning in human 
existence, and that it is tied up with the 
concept of our personal evolution. For some 
reason, we are being driven to evolve. 


The meaning of comcidence 


Are coincidences merely random events, as 
mathematicians would have us believe — or is there much 
more to them? DOUGLAS HILL explores the extraordinary 
theory developed by the famous psychologist C.G. Jung 


‘COINCIDENCE’ IS A WORD that is often 
levelled by rationalists at anyone who pre- 
sumes to suggest that evidence exists for 
paranormal phenomena. But in recent years 
defenders of the paranormal have found their 
own weapon in the concept of ‘sychronicity’ 
developed by the great psychologist and 
philosopher Carl Gustav Jung. 

For Jung, a tireless champion of open- 
mindedness, calling an event ‘coincidence’ 
did not automatically shut the door on any 
further examination of the facts. Coinci- 
dences happen — fact. Further and more 
important, coincidences often seem to have 
meaning to the percipients — also an estab- 
lished fact. Jung pointed out that there can be 
few people who have not had some ex- 
perience in their lives that they recognise as 
‘meaningful coincidence’. Many of us may 
be reluctant to try to explain or evaluate these 
events for fear of being accused of credulity 
or superstition. But at the same time we often 
feel that there is more to them than mere 
chance. 

In his essay on synchronicity, subtitled 
An acausal connecting principle, Jung bravely 
ventures into this unexplored area (which he 
describes as ‘dark, dubious and hedged about 
with prejudice’). He reminds us that the 
natural laws by which we live are based on 
the principle of causality: if this happens, 
that follows. Empirical observation and ex- 
periment prove that this is so, every time. 
But, Jung insists, there are facts that the old 
principle of causality cannot explain. 
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Below: Professor J. B. Rhine, 
the American pioneer ESP 
researcher whose work was 
cited by Jung as objective 
evidence for the existence of 
an active force behind 
coincidence 


Jung's study of coincidence 
was stimulated by his own 
experiences. One 
extraordinary case involved a 
golden scarab (below), 
Egyptian symbol of rebirth, 
and its European relative, 
the rose scarab (right) 
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He cites evidence from the many well- 
authenticated phenomena gathered by psy- 
chical researchers — material on ESP collected 
by DrJ.B. Rhine, verified cases of precognit- 
ive or clairvoyant dreams, and the ‘meaning- 
ful coincidences’ chronicled by researchers 
such as Dr Paul Kammerer (see page 594). 

Jung was drawn to this mass of material by 
an intriguing sense that it might contribute 
in a major way to a greater understanding of 
the human psyche. In his pioneering essay on 
synchronicity he is concerned to ‘open the 
field’, in the hope that a more thorough and 
comprehensive tilling will come later. And 
he is doubtless right to think that his work 
will inspire later researchers — his preli- 
minary thoughts are breathtaking, for any- 
one who can overcome prejudice. 

Jung is at pains to emphasise what he sees 
as the true significance of many synchronistic 
events (his term for meaningful coincidences 
or ‘symbolic parallels’), in which he sees a 
stirring or ‘constellating’ of archetypes — 
those immensely powerful motifs that seem 
to underlie human consciousness. He offers 
several examples of constellation from his 
own experience, including the case of a 
patient whose rationalist preconceptions had 
set up rigid barriers against the progress of 
her analysis. She was relating a dream to 
Jung that involved a golden scarab — a 
particularly potent symbol of regeneration, 


especially in ancient Egypt. As she spoke, 
an insect flew in at the window — and, with 
astonishment Jung identified it as one of a 
species that is the closest thing to a scarab 
beetle that can be found in Europe. Since 
‘rebirth’ is one way of expressing the trans- 
formation that is the goal of Jungian psycho- 
therapy — and since this oddly resonant rein- 
forcing of the rebirth archetype led toa break- 
through for Jung’s patient — it is clear how 
important meaningful coincidence can be. 
But isolated phenomena, however remark- 
able, do not help to build up a workable 
hypothesis, and Jung went looking for empi- 
rical material. He was well aware that he was 
looking in areas where the scientific estab- 
lishment said such material did not exist — 
but then, he points out wryly, so was 
Galileo. In fact, he chose to examine a body 


of traditional processes where the idea of 


synchronicity is taken for granted — that 1s, 
the forms of divination that are essentially 
techniques designed to interpret the mean- 
ings of coincidence. 


Chinese horoscopes 

First he examined the J Ching, that ancient 
Chinese means of summoning our ‘intuitive’ 
faculties to aid, or even supplant, our reason 
in making judgements. From there he turned 
to traditional astrology, where he put aside 


the dubious and subjective ‘analysis’ of 


character traits and focused instead on a 
‘harder’ connection: the planetary aspects, 
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The promising Hollywood 
actor James Dean (right) 
was killed in a tragic 
motoring accident in 
September 1955. Afterwards, 
when the wreck (above) was 
towed to a garage, the 
engine slipped and fell onto 
a mechanic, breaking both 
his legs. The engine was 
bought by a doctor, who put 
it into a racing car and was 
killed shortly afterwards. In 
the same race, another driver 
was killed in a car with the 
drive shaft from Dean's car. 
Dean's car was later repaired 
and a fire broke out at the 
garage. It was displayed in 
Sacramento, and fell off its 
mount, breaking a teenager's 
hip. Then, in Oregon, the 
truck on which the car was 
mounted slipped and 
smashed into a shop front. 
Finally, in 1959, it broke into 
11 pieces while sitting on 
Stationary steel supports 


Below: a diagram invented 
by Jung and Pauli to explain 
their idea that acausality may 
be a ruling principle of the 
Universe 


inconstant connection 
through contingency, 
equivalence, or ‘meaning’ 
(synchronicity) 


Coincidences 


especially conjunction of Sun and Moon, 
long associated by astrologers with marriage. 
And his empirical search turned up an in- 


terestingly high percentage of married 
couples whose horoscopes did show the 
aspects 1n question. 

Jung would have been very interested in 
the recent work of the young French statis- 
tician Michel Gauquelin, who has sought — 
and found — correlations between people’s 
professions and the presence in their horo- 
scopes of certain astrological elements. 

Perhaps inevitably, however, this aspect 
of Jung’s research has been the one that has 
attracted the most censure from those who 
wish to discredit him. People — mostly 
journalists — who have never read a word of 
Jung’s own voluminous writings are now 
firmly convinced that he was a credulous 
crank, or a charlatan, because he ‘believed’ in 
astrology, alchemy and other weird subjects. 
But in fact Jung’s own conclusions were that, 
while he accepted that the results of his 
experiment were not statistically valid — and 
that, even if they were, they would not prove 
the validity of astrology — they did provide 
him with a set of data concerning the 
phenomenon of synchronicity. 

From his’ observations 
some conclusions about 


Jung draws 
synchronicity 
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Coincidences 


and the crucial role that the human psyche 
plays in it. Coincidences may be purely 
random events but, as Jung points out, as 
soon as they seem to carry some symbolic 
meaning they cease to be random as far as the 
person involved is concerned. He even con- 
siders the idea that the psyche may somehow 
be operating on external reality to ‘cause’ 
coincidences — or that, as in precognitive 
dreams, the external phenomena are some- 
how ‘transmitted’ to the psyche. But he 
quickly concludes that, because such ideas 
involve a suspension of our known ‘laws’ of 
space and time, we are not capable of 
ascertaining whether these hypotheses are 
relevant: And so he comes back to his own 
theory of an ‘acausal’ connecting principle 
governing certain chains of events. 

In the face of a meaningful coincidence, 
Jung says, we can respond in any one of three 
ways. We can call it ‘mere random chance’, 
and turn away with our minds clamped shut; 
we can call it magic — or telepathy or tele- 
kinesis — which is not a great deal more 
helpful or informative. Or we can postulate 
the existence of a principle of acausality, and 
use this idea to investigate the phenomenon 
more thoroughly. 

In the course of doing this Jung puts 
forward the unsettling thought that space 
and time may have no real objective ex- 
istence. ‘They may be only concepts created 
by the psyche in the course of empirical 
science’s attempts to make rational, measur- 
able sense of the Universe. It is certainly true 
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A 19th-century Chinese 
porcelain dish showing the 
eight trigrams, or symbols of 
the primary subdivisions of 
creation; the symbol in the 
middle represents the 
positive and negative forces 
in life, yang and yin. These 
concepts were central to the 
/ Ching, a Chinese method 
of divination studied by 
Jung in his research into 
coincidences 
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that these concepts have little true meaning 
in the systems of thought of many primitive 
tribes. And, as many leading Jungians have 
pointed out, a great deal of damage has been 
done to conventional ideas of space and time 
by post-Einsteinian advances in particle 
physics, where so often causality vanishes 
and probability rules. So, if space and time 
are merely mental concepts, it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that they will be 
capable of being ‘conditioned’ by the psyche. 

Using this hypothesis, Jung goes on to 
pose a fascinating question. He assumes that, 
when a meaningful coincidence happens, an 
image — perhaps from the unconscious — 
comes into consciousness, and an ‘outer’ 
objective phenomenon coincides with it. The 
psyche perceives meaning in this juxtaposi- 
tion of events. But what if the meaning could 
also exist outside the psyche? What if mean- 
ing exists within the phenomenon itself —just 
as Causality exists, demonstrably, within ob- 
jective cause-and-effect phenomena? 


Rationalising the absurd 

‘To put it another “way, for clarity: we 
perceive causality with our minds — so, in a 
way, it can be regarded as a psychic event. 
Experiment proves that causality always ob- 
tains in ‘outer’, objective events so we know 
that it, too, has an objective existence. But 
equally, we perceive acausal connections 
(meaningful coincidences) with our minds, 
so we know that acausality is a mental — or 
psychic — phenomenon. Could it also be that 
it actually happens in the outer world, and so 
has an objective existence of its own? 

In short, might it not be that acausality is a 
cardinal structural principle of connection 
that lies at the very foundation of outer 
reality, a fourth to join the great triad of 
space, time and causality? 

‘The implications of the idea are almost too 
difficult to imagine — in part, as Jung was the 
first to appreciate, because to pursue the 
possibilities further involves the extraor- 
dinary task of setting the psyche to in- 
vestigate the deeper reaches of itself. But this 
is, of course, the central purpose of depth 
psychology. And the rewards for attempting 
such a piece of research could be immense — 
Jung’s idea of synchronicity does, at the very 
least, indicate vast frontiers, philosophical as 
well as psychological, that await exploration. 

Jung made his pioneering steps untroub- 
led by his awareness that he would have to 
travel along some paths in the ‘dark and 
dubious’ areas that orthodox science is in- 
clined to dismiss as superstition — mankind’s 
ancient and still thriving traditions of divi- 
nation, magic and the paranormal. We may 
still hope that a time will come when fear, 
prejudice and mental laziness will no longer 
prevent other people from setting out to 
determine whether Jung’s idea of synchro- 
nicity may indeed lead to new ways of 
perceiving the nature of mind, the nature of 
matter — and the nature of Nature itself. 
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